BY ORDER OF THE  SHAH

commanded by a fort, fallen into ruin but patrolled by a
blue-clad sentry pacing the crumbling roof. Here and there
huge boulders had hurtled down the slopes, threatening
the safety of the road; or had crashed into the stream
beneath, where the green rushes made a pall to cover their
nakedness.

The way rose violently and roughly. Upon a particu-
larly bad corner, old tombstones formed a ragged wall,
supposed to prevent cars from crashing into the depths
beneath, but serving as a grim reminder of what had hap-
pened to erring drivers in the past, and of what might
occur again. Up and down the mountains we see-sawed,
and through a fine cultivated plain, girt by serrated hills
coloured with the quality of amber and cornelian strata
like a gathered crinoline. Girl children in scarlet skirts
and crimson tunics, patterned with the same designs as
those of their ancestors, tended flocks of sheep and goats.
We disturbed several thousand sandgrouse feeding upon
the young crops. Forbidden to wear the erstwhile com-
pulsory Pahlevi cap, the peasants had clapped upon their
heads whatever they found cheapest. Several consign-
ments of shoddy sun-hats had evidently found their way
into Iran, probably smuggled from India through Afghani-
stan upon the backs of camels. Having encountered rough
treatment and rain, they had lost all pretence at stiffening,
and hung limp about the wearers' ears. We wound on.
Darkness descended.

"I am not going to climb any blasted mountain passes
in the dark," announced the D.P. "We will stop at
Kazerun."

We conveyed this to Napoleon, who did not appear
too pleased and muttered something about Shiraz. We
drove on. Privately we thought, and if truth be told we
hoped, that he had missed Kazerun and was going all out
for Shiraz, but we wronged him. A feeble light shone
through the darkness.
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